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of great importance; and a grass that supplies green nutriment through-
out the whole of the year, may be more valuable than a grass which yields
its produce only in summer, though the whole quantity of food supplied
by it should be much less.

The grasses that propagate themselves by layers, the different species
of Agrostis, supply pasture throughout the year; and, as it has been
mentioned on a former occasion, the concrete sap stored up in their joints,
renders them a good food even in winter. I saw four square yards of
florin grass cut in the end of January, this year, in a meadow exclusively
appropriated to the cultivation of florin, by the Countess of Hardwicke,
the soil of which is a damp stiff clay. They afforded 28 Ibs. of fodder;
of which 1000 parts afforded 64 parts of nutritive matter, consisting
nearly of one-sixth of sugar, and five-sixths of mucilage, with a little
extractive matter. In another experiment, four square yards gave 27
pounds of grass. The quality of this grass is inferior to that of the
fiorin referred to in the Table, in the latter part of the Third Lecture,
which was cultivated by Sir Joseph Banks in Middlesex, in a much richer
soil, and cut in December.

The fiorin grass, to be in perfection, requires a moist climate or a wet
soil; and it grows luxuriantly in cold clays unfitted for other grasses. In
light sands, and in dry situations, its produce is much inferior as to quan-
tity and quality.

The common grasses, properly so called, that afford most nutritive mat-
ter in early spring, are the vernal meadow grass, and meadow foxtail
grass ; but their produce at the time of flowering and ripening the seed,
are inferior to that of a great number of other grasses; their latter-math
is, however, abundant.

Tall fescue grass stands highest, according to the experiments of the
Duke of Bedford, of any grass, properly so called, as to the quantity of
nutritive matter afforded by the whole crojp^whe^n^cut^tJ^e time of
flowering \ and meadow cat's-tail grass affords most food when%*cuFat the
time the seed is ripe; the highest latter-math produce of the grasses examined
in the Duke of Bedford's experiments is from the sea meadow grass.

Nature has provided in all permanent pastures a mixture of various
grasses, the produce of which differs at different seasons. Where pastures
are to be made artificially, such a mixture ought to be imitated; and,
perhaps, pastures superior to the natural ones may be made by selecting
due proportions of those species of grasses fitted for the soil, which afford
respectively the greatest quantities of spring, summer, latter-math, and
winter produce; a reference to the details in the Appendix will shew,
that such a plan of cultivation is very practicable. *

* The appendix here referred to has been omitted in the present edition because
it appeared to the Editor, that however carefully the experiments were conducted
different soils being used, they could not be comparative; and the size of the
plots (4 square feet), was too small to afford satisfactory results as to the quan-
tity of produce. The method, moreover, of determining the nutritive values of
the different plants, although perhaps the best in use at the time, would not, in
the present day, be received as accurate or conclusive.

In laying down permanent pasture, attention should be given to several points,
some of which may be mentioned.

1st. That the species be suitable to the soil and climate. This kind of infor-
mation is best obtained by studying the soils and situations where the different
species occur naturally.

2nd. That species that flower and pome to maturity at different periods should